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NEWS AND COMMENTS 

Children often play a game which consists of propounding the ques- 
tion "What would you do if — " coupled with some absurd supposition. 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, in his Ifs of history, substituting for the 
personal pronoun names from history, attempts in all seriousness to 
answer such questions. The author juggles with facts of history much 
as would a musician syncopating Bach 's sonatas. Thus of the Armada 's 
fate he says : ' ' Santa Cruz, its chief, sickened in port and died. Very 
likely if he had sailed no such fate would have overtaken him." Very 
likely not. 

This pastime of playing with possibilities is no new one. More than 
a generation ago, Gail Hamilton (Mary A. Dodge) in A battle of the 
books wrote: "There are never wanting persons who, not content 
with writing history as it is, are always conjuring up what would have 
been if things had happened differently. If Charles I had not lost his 
head, if Napoleon had beaten at Waterloo, if Booth's pistol had missed 
fire events would have gone thus and thus." And she conjures up 
the picture of Homer "cobbling shoes at Haverhill, or at most chroni- 
cling small beer in a country newspaper," of Dante "a lawyer in cham- 
bers, drawing up wills . . . but leaving no foot-prints on the 
sands of time," and of Bocaaccio "milking cows at Brook Farm, or 
growing round-shouldered over his desk in Jerusalem Court House." 

To Mr. Chamberlin 's credit it must be said, however, that in his in- 
terpretation of history, he shows rare insight and a close acquaintance 
with obscure facts. (Philadelphia: Henry Altemus company, 1919. 
203 p. $1.00.) 

The glamor of war holds many children spellbound, The hero of 
wars is the man with whose name they may conjure up deeds of bravery 
and valor, — and hair-breadth escapes. Few boys have not worshiped 
at the shrine of Washington and Jackson, Grant and Logan. The 
story of General Pershing, by Everett T. Tomlinson, will appeal to 
boys for no other reason than because it is the story of "Black Jack" 
(D. Appleton and company, 1919. 260 p. $1.50). As biographies go, it 
is flimsy. The author speaks in awed whispers, never forgetting the 
magnitude of his subject. But it is the story of a virile fighter, and 
what boy will miss reading it? 
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Captain Bany Cerf of the University of AVisconsin is the author of 
Alsace-Lorraine since 1870, an intensive study of this long-mooted 
question (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 190 p. $1.50). It 
is an appeal to the American jury to award the disputed territory to 
its rightful owner. All the standard secondary works have been con- 
sulted, and some source material has been introduced. "The economic 
question," a chapter based on recent statistics, is an important contri- 
bution to the economic interpretion of the Alsace-Lorraine issue. 

The question of Alsace and Lorraine, by Thomas Willing Balch, is a 
more informal essay on the same subject (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane 
and Scott, 1918. 89 p.). It is based chiefly on personal impressions 
gained in traveling through those provinces, in the years 1890-1897. 
A somewhat limited number of authorities are cited in substantia- 
tion of the author's conclusions. 

Four handbooks that will prove very useful to students of history, 
especially to students of English history, have recently made their 
appearance. The editors of the series "have asked acknowledged ex- 
perts in various branches of history to put down in writing the kind 
of information which they would give to an inquiring student in half 
an hour's talk." The result is most gratifying. Much information, 
not otherwise readily accessible, is presented to the reader in an in- 
formal manner. E. C. Fowler is the author of Episcopal registers of 
England and Wales, Charles Johnson of the Public Record office, F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw of Municipal records, and Reginald L. Poole of "Medieval 
reckonings of time." (Macmillan company. $.20 each). 

Women in American history, by Grace Humphrey (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill company, 1919. 223 p. $1.25), is devoted to nar- 
rative sketches of fifteen American women, chosen, it must be said, at 
random. It is written in an informal manner and should prove easy 
and interesting reading for children. 

Two biographies for children have recently been added to the ever 
growing collection of children's histories. Mary L. Williamson is the 
author of the Life of Robert E. Lee and the Life of Jackson; both are 
intended as readers in the third and fourth grades. (Richmond : B. 
F. Johnson publishing company, 1918. $.50). 

Le bulletin des recherches historiques for April, 1919, contains, among 
other articles, "Notes historiques sur le nord de la province de Quebec, 
la baie d 'Hudson, L'Ungava." The June number features an ana- 
lytical article, ' ' Les ordonnances des six premiers intendants de la Nou- 
velle-France. ' ' 
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Recent discoveries attributed to early man in America, by Ales 
Hrdlicka, and Kutenai tales, by Franz Boas, are works of anthropological 
interest (Washington: Government printing office, 1918. 387 p. and 
67 p.). 

Benjamin Suite attempts to settle a somewhat illusive question in 
the Memoir es de la society royale du Canada in the December, 1918- 
Mareh, 1919 number. His paper is headed "Nos ancetres etaient-ils 
ignorants?" In section n of the Transactions is an interesting paper 
by Sir Robert A. Falconer: "1776 and 1914, a contrast in British 
colonial action." 

"Factors in the historical evolution of Mexico," a sketch in inter- 
pretive history by T. Esquivel Obregon, may be found in the Hispanic 
American historical review for May, 1919. 

"Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Spanish colonies," a discussion 
of the southwest under the Spanish regime, has been contributed to the 
Catholic historical review for April, 1919, by the Reverend E. A. Ryan. 

Carl Holliday, in his contribution to the Sewanee review, April-June, 
1919, called "American folk-songs," has done much by way of giving 
to the average reader the historical setting for his favorite American 
songs. Even ephemeral facts connected with the origin of our folk- 
songs and now forgotten have been unearthed by the author in an ar- 
ticle pleasing both for content and style. 

The negro exodus to the north, its causes, scope, and consequences 
has been made the subject of investigation on the part of the United 
States department of labor, through the department of negro economics. 
"Negro migration in 1916-1917" is based on field work and investiga- 
tion carried on by R. H. Leavell, Francis D. Tyson of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and others. The causes of the migration to the north 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds — economic and social. Many other 
reasons for the lure of the north are offered, but in the main they fall 
within the classification suggested above. The studies are based on 
statistics which are by no means rigid an dinflexible, but the con- 
clusions are on the whole substantiated by carefully selected data. 

Robert E. Park of the University of Chicago is the author of a 
scholarly analysis of negro race psychology in a paper contributed to 
the Journal of negro history, April, 1919. "The conflict and fusion of 
cultures with special reference to the negro, discusses the resultant of 
the adjustment of African heritage tor American culture. 

In a paper contributed to the current number of the Journal of negro 
history, Charles H. Wesley discusses "The employment of negroes as 
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soldiers in the confederate army." After outlining the complexities 
of the problem, the fear of servile insurrection, the inborn sense of 
racial superiority, the apprehension of the loss of economic control of 
the negroes through such a measure, emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portance of the problem to the south, as contrasted with a north of 
greater resources and more remote contact with the race. 

Milledge L. Bonham Jr. has been appointed to the chair of history 
at Hamilton college, Clinton, New York; he will take up his new duties 
September 10. 

"Peter Sailly (1754-1826), a pioneer of the Champlain valley, with 
extracts from his diary and letters," by George S. Bixby, is published 
as History bulletin number 12 of the New York state library. It is 
the story of an immigrant from France to New York whose experi- 
ences are typical in many ways of the pioneers of the Champlain region. 

"The Lenni Lenape, or Delaware Indians," originally an address 
before the New Jersey historical society by Edwin Robert Walker, 
has made its appearance in pamphlet form. Mr. Walker, basing his 
conclusions on both legendary and documentary sources, discusses the 
position of the Indian in New Jersey from the earliest days until the 
westward migration. 

"Washington at Valley Forge" is an address given by Hampton L. 
Carson before the Pennsylvania society of Sons of the revolution, and 
published in the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography for 
April, 1919. 

Earl G. Swem, assistant librarian of the state of Virginia, has con- 
tributed two more biographical numbers to the Bulletin of the Virginia 
state library. The first is for July-October, 1918 ; the article is entitled 
"An analysis of Ruffin's Farmers' register, with a bibliography of Ed- 
mund Ruffin." The second is for January- April, 1919, and is entitled 
"The acts and the journals of the general assembly of the colony, 1619- 
1776." 

Appended to the fifteenth annual report of the library board of the 
Virginia state library are some documents on Virginia in the revolu- 
tionary war. H. R. Mcllwaine, librarian of the Virginia state library, 
has edited the documents of the "Proceedings of the committees of 
safety of Cumberland and Isle of Wight counties, Virginia, 1775-1776." 

In the North Carolina booklet for January, 1919, appears the first 
part of a brief but compact biography of General John Steele. It 
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has been said of him that "North Carolina has produced few individ- 
uals whose public services offer more interesting topics for history and 
biography"; and yet no account of him deserving mention has ever 
appeared in print. He was a member of the first and second United 
States congresses, and comptroller of the treasury under Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson. He declined the office of secretary of the trea- 
sury offered him by Adams. Among his friends and familiar cor- 
respondents were Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Oliver 
Wolcott, Archibald Henderson, Albert Gallatin, Nathaniel Macon, and 
others. This biography by Archibald Henderson contains brief selec- 
tions from General Steele's correspondence. 

"County government and county affairs in North Carolina" is a 
miscellany of studies undertaken by E. C. Branson and others. The 
surveys are based on field and research work performed by educators, 
county and state officials. Many important civic and rural problems are 
considered and remedial measures are offered. (North Carolina club 
year book, 1917-1918, published by the University of North Carolina. 
188 p. $.75). 

"Joseph West: landgrave and governor," and "An Indian land 
grant in 1734," are two papers in the South Carolina historical and 
genealogical magazine, October, 1918. Henry A. M. Smith has begun 
the publication of ' ' The Ashley river : its seats and settlements, ' ' in the 
same periodical for January, 1919. 

"Tennessee, the compromise of 1850, and the Nashville convention," 
by St. George L. Sioussat, has been reprinted from the Mississippi val- 
ley historical review in the Tennessee historical magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1918. ' ' Indian wars and warriors of the old southwest, 1730-1807, ' ' 
by Albert V. Goodpasture, is included in the same issue of the maga- 
zine. There is a possibility of its appearance in book form at some 
future date. 

Mr. Otto A. Rothert, who is gathering material for a volume on Madi- 
son Cawein, Kentucky's nature poet, will welcome any letters that 
Cawein wrote that might add to an interpretation of his life and 
character. The book will be issued as a Filsom club publication during 
or before December, 1920. Mr. Rothert is secretary of the Filson club 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Wilmer C. Harris of the department of history, Ohio state univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, has accepted the position of head of the history 
department at Butler college, Indianapolis. 
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Arthur M. Schlesinger, of the department of American history of 
Ohio state university, is to be head of the department of history in the 
University of Iowa. 

Claiming that although much has been written on the life and 
achievements of Salmon Portland Chase, historians and biographers 
have glossed over one aspect of his life, Arthur Meier Schlesinger sets 
out to remedy the omission. His study is entitled "Salmon Portland 
Chase — undergraduate and pedagogue," and appears in the Ohio 
archaeological and historical quarterly for April, 1919. He introduces 
a number of letters recently acquired by the Ohio state archeological 
and historical society, written by Chase to his collge friend, Thomas 
Sparhawk. The letters are indeed a valuable contribution to an in- 
terpretive estimate of Salmon P. Chase. Clarence E. Carter contri- 
butes "Some notes on Ohio historiography" to the same issue of the 
Quarterly. 

The last general assembly of Indiana appropriated $20,000 to be 
used by the Indiana historical commission in collecting and organizing 
historical data relating to the state's part in the recent war. John W. 
Oliver, formerly associated with the commission during the activities 
of the centennial year, has been put in charge of this phase of the com- 
mission's work. 

The Indiana historical commission has just published, under the 
editorship of Harlow Lindley, its secretary, a complete history of the 
centennial year's activities. The volume consists of 450 pages and is 
illustrated. 

The Indiana history seminary of Indiana university is continuing 
the collection of speeches and biographical data of Indiana senators. 
Considerable headway has been made with collections on Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Joseph E. McDonald, David Turpie, Oliver P. Morton, and 
Henry S. Lane. The work was interrupted by the war, but is now in 
progress again. The seminary will welcome any material on this sub- 
ject. Data may be sent to Mr. Logan Esarey of the Indiana historical 
survey. 

John E. Iglehart is the author of a monograph in the Indiana mag- 
azine of history for June, 1919: "The coming of the English to In- 
diana in 1817 and their Hoosier neighbors." Strictly speaking the 
paper suggests the narrative or reminiscence rather than formal history. 
The author, however, has dipped widely into secondary and source 
material for his information, and is further aided in his discussion of 
the subject by close personal connection with the earliest English settlers 
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in the Hoosier state. Yet this advantage is at times offset by a blurred 
vision which is due to too close proximity to the subject under observa- 
tion. Several pages are devoted, for instance, to prove that Eggles- 
ton's Hoosier school master is representative "of low life only . . . 
and should be excluded as a history of the better class of Hoosiers of 
that time." Then, too, the paper, despite the fact that it purports to 
treat of Hoosier settlers, devotes a comparatively large amount of 
space to neighboring settlements in Illinois. 

"Nearly all of the history of War in Indiana, so far as it relates to 
the invasion of the State by hostile troops" can be told, according to 
Louis B. Ewbank, in the story of "Morgan's raid in Indiana." His 
monograph is published as number 2, volume VII, of the Indiana his- 
torical society's Publications. 

On the whole, much should be said in praise of the monograph. It 
is written with an ease and familiarity to which many formal historians 
have become strangers; it is based on extensive source and secondary 
material which has been well assimilated in intensive research; and it 
makes interesting reading. 

The Illinois legislature at its recent session appropriated the sum of 
$20,000 to be used during the next biennial period for the collection of 
material pertaining to Illinois' part in the great war. The Illinois state 
historical society has been designated as the responsible agency ; it in turn 
has created a war records section, with headquarters in Springfield, to 
be in immediate charge of the work, and has appointed as war records 
secretary Mr. Wayne E. Stevens, recently associated with the historical 
branch of the general staff at Washington. It will be the ultimate pur- 
pose of the war records section to publish a comprehensive history of 
Illinois in the war, comprising probably some eight or ten volumes, 
which will cover all phases of the war activities of the state, economic 
and social as well as military; certain of the volumes will be devoted 
to documentary material. It is planned to engage the cooperation of 
local committees in the task of collecting material. 

Illinois pioneer days is the title of a booklet of scrappy reminiscences 
of which Elbert Waller is the author (Litchfield, Illinois: E. B. Lewis, 
1919. $.25). In the brief compass of eighty pages, "Pioneer home life," 
"Camp meetings," "Freak lawsuits of pioneer days," and many similar 
topics are discussed. The book is neither history nor narrative, but in 
the hands of a writer might easily be utilized as material for a novel of 
the well-known "Hoosier" type, — a type of fiction in which Illinois is 
sadly lacking. 
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The Reverend Frederick Beuckman is the author of a study entitled 
"The commons of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Prairie du Rocher, " in the 
Illinois Catholic historical review for April, 1919. The Reverend 
Beuckman cites the commons and common fields of the Illinois country 
as evidence of the priority of that region as a home for white settlers 
in the Mississippi valley. In "Old Kaskaskia ways and days," Stuart 
Brown begins the story of the earliest French occupation in Illinois. 
Little that is new is found here, hut the incidents, although well known, 
are handled with a refreshing familiarity. In the same issue Joseph 
J. Thompson begins a sketch of "Illinois' first citizen — Pierre Gi- 
bault, " and the Reverend Robert Hynes contributes "The old church 
at Cahokia." 

Nancy Duffy Clark contributes an interesting sketch to the Journal of 
the Illinois state historical society for April, 1918. It is a description of 
"An old Mormon town, Nauvoo, Illinois," — a sleepy town, suggesting 
the charm and romance of a Rip Van Winkle, — which served first as 
the home of a religious experiment, and later, under Etienne Cabet, as 
the stage for a French commune. 

Carl R. Miller is the author of "Journalism in Illinois before the 
thirties," an interesting sketch contributed to the same publication for 
July, 1918, recently off the press. 

Delightfully reminiscent is the story told by Addison G. Procter, 
"Lincoln and the convention of 1860." Speaking from a wealth of 
personal experience, Mr. Procter, himself a delegate from Kansas to the 
convention that nominated Lincoln for the presidency in 1860, is able 
to give an intimate picture of those stirring days and of the men who 
helped nominate "the Illinois rail-splitter." The paper was read be- 
fore the Chicago historical society on April 4, 1918, and has since been 
printed by the society. 

"Cyrus Woodman: a character sketch," by Ellis B. Usher, and "Rec- 
ollections of early Racine," by Appleton Morgan, are two papers of 
interest in the Wisconsin magazine of history for June, 1919. 

For the adequate collection and preservation of war materials the 
Minnesota war records commission has been established. Solon J. Buck, 
superintendent of the Minnesota historical society, is chairman of the 
commission. 

Whether it is due to the James Fenimore Cooper tradition which 
would have us believe the redskin a kind of tarnished edition of 
"nature's gentleman," or perhaps for some other less apparent rea- 
son, Indian tales and sketches are of perennial interest to the American 
reader, whether he be in his teens or an octogenarian. It is with a 
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thrill of anticipation that one opens the pages of the Minnesota history 
bulletin for November, 1918, and turns to the "Dakota portraits," 
a series of Indian sketches written by the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, 
and published in the Minnesota Free Press at irregular intervals in 
1858. Under poetic and fantastic names, ' ' Gray leaf, " " Sleepy eyes, ' ' 
' ' Rattling cloud, " " Scarlet Bird, ' ' and the like, many interesting tales 
are introduced. The series of "portraits" is ably edited by Willoughby 
M. Babcock Jr. of the Minnesota historical society. 

An excellent example of a state history designed for use as a school 
textbook appears in Mary Vance Carney's Minnesota, the star of the 
north (New York: D. C. Heath and company, 1918. 249 p.). In the 
main accurate, well proportioned, readable, and otherwise suited to its 
purpose, a noteworthy feature of the book is the attempt made to cor- 
relate the development of Minnesota with the general course of American 
history. Though intended for the young, the book could be used with 
profit by mature readers who want a bird's-eye view of Minnesota his- 
tory. 

In "America's fight for public opinion," Guy Stanton Ford tells of 
the work carried on by the committee of public information both at 
home and abroad, in presenting to as large an audience as possible 
America's motives for entering the war and the issues for which she 
was fighting. The address is published in the Minnesota history bulletin 
for February, 1919. 

The "Twentieth biennial report for the years 1917-1918" has been 
published as the Supplement to the Minnesota history bulletin for Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

Miss Ruth A. Gallaher has revised a former outline for an Iowa war 
history and presented it in the March, 1919, issue of Iowa and war, un- 
der the heading "A tentative outline for a state war history." 

What part the alumni, students, and faculty of the state university 
of Iowa played in the world war is to be recorded in a work, now in the 
process of preparation, which is being directed by C. H. Weller. 

"The diplomatic relations of England with the quadruple alliance, 
1815-1830," by Myrna Boyce, is a paper recently published by the 
University of Iowa in its Studies in the social sciences. 

Much has been said in recent times on the subject of Americaniza- 
tion. Effort is to be made the country over to transform the alien 
into the responsible citizen, — one who realizes and fulfills his obligations 
to the state. Clarence Ray Aurner, in the Iowa journal of history and 
politics for April, 1919, looks at the) subject from a new angle. It has 
occurred to him to examine the field with the purpose of finding out 
how the native-born American has acquired his preparation for citizen- 

2 
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ship. In a study entitled "Historical survey of civic instruction and 
training for citizenship in Iowa," Mr. Aurner traces the historical 
development of civic instruction from 1854 to the present, the purpose 
of this training, to quote from an early address, being to ' ' instruct every 
embryo American citizen in the elements of republican government, of 
the relation of capital and labor, of riders and people." Evidently 
Americanization, like charity, should begin at home. 

J. L. Kingsbury has resumed his work in the history department of the 
North East Missouri state teachers' college at Kirksville, Missouri. He 
spent the past year as instructor in history in the Lincoln high school 
at Teachers' college, Columbia university. 

The Adair county (Missouri) historical society has assumed the task 
of raising $25,000 from the citizens of the county with which to erect 
a monument in honor of the thirty-five boys from Adair county who 
lost their lives in the recent war. The society is at present in its third 
year. E. M. Violette of the history department of the state teachers' 
college at Kirksville is secretary. 

"Whether Bolshevism be a dread scourge or the prophetic thunder 
heralding a new age, David R. Francis, ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Russia, has the distinction of having had the oppor- 
tunity of personal contact with this new political phenomenon. Briefly 
and somewhat clumsily, his story is told by Walter B. Steven in the 
Missouri historical review for April, 1919, under the heading "Mis- 
sourians abroad." But little source or official material is introduced 
by the writer. 

Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, formerly of the San Diego junior college and now 
of the war trade board, has accepted a position as assistant professor 
of history and political science in the University of Arkansas. 

The attempt of the confederate government during the civil war 
' ' to form a class alliance with its neighbor on the South ' ' is discussed in 
an article by J. Fred Rippy in the Southwestern historical quarterly 
for April, 1919. "The Mexican projects of the confederates" were ex- 
pressed in diplomatic missions both to the French and Mexican parties, 
and in colonization schemes promulgated by many enterprising con- 
federates. 

The Wyoming historical society has published a pamphlet of Mis- 
cellanies for 1919. The articles have been selected from the archives 
of the Wyoming historical society. Appended to the Miscellanies is the 
biennial report of the Wyoming historical society, 1916 - 1918, by Agnes 
R. Wright, state librarian. Much stress is laid in the report on the in- 
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adequate provisions made for the collection and care of documents, and 
also on the fact that there is a great lack of facilities for the preserva- 
tion of war records. 



